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STAR MUSINGS. 


BY EMERSON BENNETT. 


To sit and watch the stars, in midnight hour, 
When half the earth is buried in repose, 

And not a sound steals o’er the raptured sense 
That is not fraught with Nature’s harmony,— 
To mark them twinkle in their far off realms, 
As diamonds hung in some great azure 
Vault,—to muse upon the countless myriads 
There, and wonder what they are—what He, too, 
Who from dark chaos struck, and Order gave, 
With Motion, and the laws which make them all 
They are,—forms a loved spot of golden thought 
In much of darker hue that makes up life. 


Oft have I sat, and mused me thus, while hour 
On hour, uncounted, without note, stole by— 
As gently as the dew steals from the flower— 
While fancy bore me up among this host,— 
With speed that would light distance, as light sound,— 
And there have seen them peopled, as this earth, 
With beings bright and fair, who live and love 
And die and pass away, while others press 
Upon the stage of action, as we press, 

As wave doth press on wave, the last the tomb 
Of that which went before: and then, amid 
This muse, this flight erial, I know 

Not how nor why, deep shadows silently 

F’er steal across my soul—as night steals o’er 
The earth, or cloud athwart the sun—giving 

A tone of sadness to each thought, and yet 

A tone I love. There is a Joy in sadness 
Brought by thought fixed on a higher sphere 
Than earth; it is a calm from boisterous 

Life, which aye must settle o’er the spirit 

Ere it with spirits, earth-departed, now 

Made holy, holds a sacred, sweet commune. 


And mortals passed to the immortal state 

Scem to commune with mortals yet behind! 

For see we not, at times, some being loved— 
Some beauteous one, leng gone—who once stood 
By us—pale and sweet, as sculptured angel 

Ou a tomh—whose smile seemed heaven; whose frown 
We never saw; whose eyes forged airy chains 
We could not break; whose voice, of silver ring, 
Came o’er the soul like the sweet gush of song, 
Sent up from some far murmuring stream—or 
Winged songster, tuned by Heaven’s own key,— 
Or lute, touched on the water at calm eve;— 
As in our ear it poured soft notes of love, 

Till the enraptured sense deemed Paradise 

With all its olden joys again were come? 


Well I remember such an one, whene'er 

I see the stars in deep of night, alone; 

For, somehow, ‘twixt the stars and her, there seems 
A link; as she might now be there, a bright 

And glorious being—clothed in robes of 

The immortal:—-or, beyond, perchance, in 

Higher, holier Heaven, nearer to God! 


I know not why these thoughts come o'er me most 
When gazing at these upper worlds;—perchance 

That she did love them so; and that we sat, 

Hour link'd to hour, hand link’d in hand, and mused 
Upon them, and the God who made; and thus 

Their sight recalls her memory. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Lovely, 

Loved, ethereal, spotless being! she 

Did need no fitting for her home above— 
Whence she can now look down on one erewhile 
Her fond companion, though of frailer mould,-- 
For she was pure in thought and deed; and death 
Found little left to do,—so near was she 
Translated. Her pale and gentle features 
Linger still:—her languid, heaven-blue eyes,— 

So full of sadness and deep trusting love— 

At times seem bent on mine, as erst; and I 

Must rouse me from my dream, or trance-like muse, 
To realize that she is gone—and that 

The grass is high beneath the willow weeping 
O’er her grave. 


O, ‘twas a heavenly sight 
To see her die!—so calmly sweet her spirit 
Passed—leaving a smile upon the remnant 
Of mortality ;—and yet, it rent my 
Soul, which heaved to bursting—as the earth when 
Stirred by young volcano;—and my brain seemed 
Molten lava; and dark thoughts, like smoke, rushed 
O’er me:—all things seemed of fire, and night, dearth, 
Desolation, wo! 


"Tis hard to stand and 
See those die we love,—even though we know 
Them better for the change—even though they 
Smile, and tell us not to weep, that they are 
Going home—that they already hear the songs, 
The symphonies of angels—see the realms 
Of golden and eternal joys—and hear 
The voices of departed ones, in sweet 
And holy concert, crying, ‘‘come!”—'tis hard 
For us, for we are left behind to weep— 
To feel the pangs of desolation—hopes 
Down trodden ;—all the gloom of earth and time. 


But we must yield; for such things must aye be, 

In this terrestrial, changing sphere—this 

Vale of death—this sepulchre of all that 

Is not born immortal ;—we must yield, e’en 

For a time: but let us not be sad; it 

Soon will be our turn to go—soon be our 

Turn to mount above the stars,-—beyond all 

Sounds of lamentation, change and death—our 

Turn to seize upon the golden lyre in 

The bright, starry courts of Heaven,—and there,— 
With voice made of sweet notes, joined with the loved 
Ones missed from earth—awake one rapturous, 
Holy, and eternal song, of praise, and 

Adoration, love, to Him who sitteth 

On the Great White Throne—Lord God, Almighty! 


O ‘tis a glorious, bright, immortal 

Thought!—that this is ours, eternal, when we 
Have worn out life!—and gives us strength to bear 
Up ‘gainst a few short ills—to part from friends— 
To smile on death, as on an angel sent 

By God to bear us to his courts on high! 





TO ONE WHO RETURNED A LETTER UNOPENED. 
BY AUSTIN T. EARL. 


Oh! I have loved thee, as the minstrel child, 

The child of passions, wayward, deep and strong; 
The child of musings, lone and sad, and wild; 
The child of dark adversity and wrong, 

Alone could love the ideal of his song. 

My spirit gave such worship unto thee 

As never to another can belong. 

For thee I woke my harp with minstrelsy : 
Unloved, that harp forever more must stlent be. 


DNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1846. 
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Povnvular fale. 


RETRIBUTION; 
OR, THE THREE CHIMNEYS. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 

There are more things in heaven and earth thanare dreamed 
of in our philosophy.—[SHAKSPEARE. 

It is about ten, or it may be fifteen, years ago, that the mer- 
chants and mariners of the pleasant city of P., on our Eastern 
coast, were surprised to encounter every day in the most 
crowded thoroughfares of the city and about the wharves a 
young woman of a singular, quiet and abstracied appearance, 
who inquired as to the last arrivals from sea and some partic- 
ulars respecting the voyage. 

When questioned as to the peculiar interest she thus mani- 
fested, her replies were evasive, or she answered coldly that 
she was looking for a friend. Upon the entrance of a vessel 
into the harbor, Judith, for so she ewas called, might be seen 
making her way to the ship, afid casting eager and searching 
glances among the officers. Her scrutiny seemed never to 
satisfy her; she departed with a slow and melancholy air, like 
one suffering from the sickness of “deferred hope.” 

Her dress was usually a plain blue calico frock, a small 
shawl, which she held with a grasp across the chest, and a 
straw cottage hat, without trimmings, being simply tied with 
a ribbon under the chin. Her figure was somewhat tall, slen- 
der, yet firmiy and elegantly made. Her hair was black, 
abundant, and slightly crisped; her features distincily chisel- 
ed; her eyes deep set and brown, whose expression was that 
of melancholy tenderness. Indeed, with a nose slightly ap- 





proaching the Roman, nostrils veined and distinct, lips red, 
but not full, it will be seen that the profile of her face must 
j have been one of artistic force and beauty, while the front 
| view might seem too clearly and sharply defined to please the 
common eye. Her whole manner, the small brown ungloved 
hand, the elastic step, the proud curve of the neck, all be- 
trayed an exquisite physique, a high toned organization, sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to gentle blood. 

Although she had appeared in the manner we have de- 
scribed, amid the crowds frequenting the docks of a commer- 
cial city for nearly a year, and often many times in the course 
of a day, there was no material change in her appearance 
She rarely spoke to any one, and if encountered by rudeness 
would glide aside, or turn upon the aggressor an eye so full of 
sadness, yet with such a kindling indignation in its depths, 
that the offender retired with shame, 


One morning Judith was observed watching with intense in- 
terest the motions of the captain of a barque arrived from 
some European port. He was leaning over the top rail, care- 
lessly watching the play of the waters beneath him, while the 
crew were making ready to discharge the cargo of the ship, 
She sprang lightly over the side, crossed the deck, and touch- 
ed her finger upon his shoulder. The man looked around, 
and his hard, weather-beaten features relaxed to a smile as he 
glanced at the intruder. 


But there was a fixedness of expression, a pallidnese and 
dignity about the girl, which repelled all levity, and he gazed 
upon her as if powerless to withdraw his regard. She uttered 
a few words in that concentrated tone designed to reach the 
ear of one only. 


“Did you, more than a year ago, pass on the high seas a 
vessel which had hung out a signal of distress?” 

The captain's face changed to ghastly paleness, but he an- 
swered not a word. 

“You did—you passed over that vast thoroughfare, and 
when there was no sound upon its great solitude, save one 
low, human wail, wrung out from the famished and dying, you 
stopped your ear to that sound and went on your way. God 
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do so to you, and more also,” and she raised her finger up- 
ward. 

The captain stood with his eyes fixed upon the spot she had 
occupied, for many moments after she was gone, and his lips 
moved with the impotence6f one struggling for language ina 
dream. é 

From thot time Judith appeared no more as she had done in 
the thoroughfares of the city, and the memory of her gradu- 
ally died out, or was only revived at some association when 
the tale of lore-lorn maiden was told at quarter-deck or fore- 
castle, and she became the subject of surmise and recollec- 
tion. 

Seven years had elapsed, and Captain Dargin, of whom we 
have spoken, had enjoyed an uninterrupted career of success. 
His voyages were made with speed and safety, aod the mar- 
kets everywhere seemed regulated as if especially to accom- 
modate him. Though a rough, unpopular man with his crew, 
and the subject of many and severe calumnies, he braved ev- 
erything with, the same gruff hardihood with which he met 
the perils of the element to which he seemed native. Despite 
e certain ferocity of demeanor, he had a bluff good nature, 
able at any time to eflace any prior disagreeable impression. 
Sailors were averse to shipping with him, without any very 
well defined reasons for being so, and yet, when once in his 
service, his good cheer and consummate seamanship made it 
rather satisfactory than otherwise. 


There was a vague rumor of a ship left on the kigh sea dis- 
mantled and the crew imploring suecor, which Captain Dur- 
gin had disregarded, and this fact was of itself enough to 
make him generally odious, every sailor feeling instinctively 
that the time of retribution must and would come—a retribu- 
tion that might involve the innocent with the guilty. Gradu- 
ally, however, these prejudices gave way under the continued 
success of the Captain, as it is the way of the world to imag- 
me that prosperity is only the attendant of virtue, that guilt 
and debasement and suffering and poverty go hand in hand. 

There was another circumstance which helped to redeem 
the character of Captain Durgin. For the last seven years, 
the second officer of his ship had beema man of such peculiar 
excellence, of such singular activity in business and great de- 
votedness to the interests of the Captain, that he inspired all 
about him with confidence. Thomas Harper had refused the 
most flattering offers of promotion, from a blind adherence to 
the fortunes of his commander. Though courteous in his 
bearing, he was reserved, taciturn, and often seemea weighed 
by adeep melancholy. Seperstitious, as sailors proverbially 
are, Harper seemed to have a more than ordinary share, he- 
lieving iu dreams and omens, lucky and unlucky days; adapt- 
ing his actions often to these indications so singularly subtle 
in their influence that indulgence often arms them with al- 
most omnipotent power. 

Harper seemed thoroughly acquainted with the whole his- 
tory of the Captain, who, being naturally boastful and talka- 
tive, often found himself beguiled by the attentive silence of 
the subaltern into details and disclosures, which, it would 
seem, might be for his interest to conceal. Often when re- 
kating voyages of peril and disaster, of escapes from piracies 
and death, and giving histories of his own varied ewterprizes, 
the nature of which was of more than doubtful justice, the 
hardy seaman would rudely arrest his own loquacity, and with 
a half-irritated and haltf-humorous air, exchaim— 

“Why, Harper, whet the deuce is in you, you get everything 
out of a fellow. If my neck ever finds the hemp round it, 
you are the man to bring it there.” 

“You've nothiag to fear from me, Captain; for my part, I 
think there is more of terror iv the few words, ‘whatsoever 
measure ye mete shall be measured to you again,’ than any 
other kind of retribution.” 


The Captain arose hastily from his seat, and paced up and 
down the cabin with an appearance of strange uneasiness. 
He whistled a tune, justified even io a sailor’s ear by the long 
calm with which they were threatened—he looked out upon 
the watch at the heim and then unrolled a ragged chart, 
which he examived without any well defined motive, unless to 
divert unpleasant thoughts. At length he remarked, without 
lifting his eyes from the paper— 

“Harper, I wish you'd have done bringing up that ugly pas- 
soge; [see no good init.” 

“Why so, Captain?” 

“Why so, man? why a body isn't bound to give his reasons 
for everything he thinks, but somehow or other you wish a 


fellow's thoughts out of his very soul. I remember; too, a 


girl who brought up jast such thinkings once; I suppose "twas 
a girl, for as, to that she had an eye that burned like a live 











coal. Thate a woman who gets her head filled with books— 
somehow she is sure to give everything a TWIST.” 


CHAPTER IT. 


I've tracked the poor bewildered thing, 

Wherever he was famishing, 

And snatched him o’er and o'er again, 

From death he sought by field and flood. 

(Vici. oF FAtrH. 
The calm remained unbroken day afier day, and Captain 

Durgin, naturally irritable and goaded by the slightest imped- 
iment, was now more than usually upeasy. A dread of im- 
pending evil seemed to have fastened upon bis mind, which the 
conversation of Harper by no means served to allay. In- | 
deed, the latter himself was more than wontedly abstracted, | 





and passed hours in poring over an old chart, or reading pas- 
sages of Scripture full of the fearfulness of denunciation apoi | 
evil-doers. | 
One day the Captain looked over his shoulder, after he had 
completed an observation which satisfied him as to their po- | 
sition, and said, with affected carelessness, for the lividness of 
his cheek betrayed strong internal excitement— | 
“Harper, we're somewhere in the reckoning of the Three | 
Chimneys, and this current with a dead calm drifts us, heaven | 
knows where.” 
“An ugly berth, that of the Three Chimneys, Captain; Fm | 
thinking you have been here before.” | 
A pair of dividers dropped from the man’s hand, and he | 
whispered through his shut teeth, “once.” | 
“But the existence of these Chimneys has been doubted by 
many experienced navigators,” said Harper, carelessly. 
At this moment a voice from above cried “Breakers—break- 
ers!" 


| 


“The Chimneys, on my soul!” cried the Captain, hurrying 
on deck. 

The whole sea was smooth as molten glass, slightly heaved 
by long swells from an under current, which caused the sur- 
face to_rise and fall without displacing a particle. The sky 
was free from speck or cloud, the air hke powdered gold, and 
the long reach of ocean objectless, save at one point where 
three tall spires shot up into the sky, like the masts of a ship, 
and a line of white foam flecked the base of them. 

“This current will take us on those rocks, Harper, just as | 
surely as they show their gallows-like shapes there. We're | 
as good as dead men,” said the Captain. 

“That matters little,” returned Harper, “for this calm has | 
nearly done the business with our provisions, and, tomy mind, 
a dash upon those old tomb-stones yonder would be better 
than to starve here, like rats in a hole.” 

“I never fear that, somehow,” 








returned the Captain. “I 
have been on short allowance many’s the time, but aship has 
always crossed my path and relieved us.” 

“Yes, but men have perished in this wise, and that, too, in 
the sight of others laden with plenty. 
dream.” 








Captain, I once had a | 


“Pshaw! Harper, none of your dreams now.” 


As the nian said this, he seemved to be convulsed by some 
strong emotion, which he struggled to suppress, and he raised 
the glass to examine the singular trio which sentineled the 
horizon. They were from eighty to a hundred feet in the air, 
stern, basaltic giants, against whom a reach of ocean thou- 
sands of miles in extent beat upon every side, and yet they 
held a footing that seemed to press the centre of the earth. 
The elements crowned them with fearful glory——the mist hung 
around them robes of down—-the rainbow girded‘them with 
beauty—the white foam kissed them in wild gladness—the 
moon came down and slept with them—and the sun hung his 
last coronal upon their brows. Terrible were these Titans of 
the Atlantic, standing mute, solemn, and apart. All lands and 
The slim canoe, 
drifted from her path, cast its shrivelled burden at their feet 
—the Tyrian form eddied its purple wealth beneath them— 
the Norwegian, the German, the Italian, and the Spaniard, 
each and all had brought their tribute. In later days the 
proudest testimonies of man’s power, wealth and ingenuity, 
swelled the pomp of their terrific grandeur. Half way amid 
the waste of waters they held their solitary state, drawing to 
themselves by an insidious current many a gallant barque, 
whose pale inmates looked up to their stony heads hopeless of 
pity. Like the ocean, in which they have planted a throne, 
they spurn the foot-prints of men, and the great wreck of 
matter shall find them recordless as now. 

The Captain stood with his eyes fixed upon the huge pil- 
lows, raised to commemorate nothing of man’s glory, and he 


all tongues had offered victims at their altar. 





saw the sun-set light, bronzed and scorching, mount their sides 
and tremble upon their tops; there they stood gray and heavy 
against the sky, till the moon came up behind them and by its 


glare seemed to project the monsters forward, as if to crush 


the devoted barque. 

Slowly he turned to his companion. ‘Harper, I'm adoom- 
ed man—'tis all over with me.” 

“Your time is not yet come, Captain,” said the mate. “Our 
ship is in prime order; a cakm cannot last long in this latitude, 
and I see no reason why you should not escape this time; but 
if there be any truth in dreams y 





The Captain this time did not utter his accustomed note of 
contempt, but looked fixedly in the eyes of the mate, who, 
changing bis manner, added lightly — 

“Other men, Captain, have seen the Chimneys and escaped, 
and why not we, to give their exact bearing upon the charts?” 

“Harper, I know of one vessel which could not have escaped 
them, and we are drifting down in the same way.” 

The mate laid his hand respectfully but yet with a firm 
grasp upon the arm of his superior, and replied slowly, 

“But that barque was a dismantled rolling hulk, and the 
men were starving.” 

The Captain quailed a moment betore the rigid look of the 
mate, and then his native hardihood coming to his aid, he an- 
swered— 


“Harper, I believe you were one of those men; I am right 


glad the vessel escaped, but mind that you never bring up the 


subject to me again—d'ye hear, Harper; never blab to me 
again, or,” and his face grew black with suppressed rage, “the 
sea willhold one more secret, and that never blabs.”’ 

Harper turned away, but as he did so he broke into a laugh 
so hollow, so unearthly, that the Captain laid his hand upor 
his belt, as if to grasp some deadly instruinent, but ina mo- 
ment Harper bowed coldly to his superior, and passed into 
another part of the ship. 

It was a fearful thing, that vessel ably manned, complete in 
all her parts, ruled by the most skillful seamanship, with rope 
and spar and helm obedient to the master mind, yet all made 
of no avail by an invisible agent, born amid iceberg anc 
whirlpool. Vainly was the prow turned aside—vainly every 
thread of canvass made to woo the breeze—it hung drooping 
to the mast, idle and powerless. The glossy sea and the brassy 
sky were like immense radiators of heat, and the forlorn ship 
a victim doomed to the torture of slowly consuming fire. On- 
ward she drifted, slowly yet surely to the feet of the “Stone 
Giant.”"* Sun and moon, great unwinking eyes were they, 
glaring and fiery, darting torture into the brains of the half- 
maddened seamen. 

Harper alone was concentrated and calm; not a word of dis- 
content escaped him. His orders were direct and firm, but 
there was that in his bearing which implied that he had ex- 
pected no less than this. He seemed neither desperate nor 
resigned, but like one who met a long expected doom manful- 
ly. As their fate grew moce apparent, Captain Durgiw shut 
himself up im his cabin, leaving the whole management of the 
ship to Harper. Then it was that the disheartened crew broke 
into oaths and mutiny. They declared that the Captain had 
brought destruction upon them by his secret crimes; and they , 
in their innocence, were about to perish for the wickedness of 
thisnew Jonah. The very sea had refused to bear him longer 
upon its bosom, and they would cast him therein as a means of 
atonement, 

. CHAPTER Il. 

This is certain, that a man who studieth revenge keeps his 

own wounds green which otherwise would heal and do well. 
[ Bacon. 

Harper remained undismayed through all these difficulties. 
He briefly ordered the men to their duty, declaring that his 
life should be.staked for the defence of the Captain’s. Here, 
indeed, the secret motive of his conduct seemed to betray it- 
self, for in a few solemn words he addressed the crew: “What- 
ever may have been the crimes of the Captain, Iam convinced 
that a like retribution awaits him. ‘Vengeance is mine and I 
will repay,’ saiththe Lord. No one under my control shall 
become an agent for evil. He shall await the time of the Al- 
mighty, and the cup of trembling which he hath pressed ta 
anether’s lip shall be pressed to his own, but neither your 
hand nor mine shall abridge the day of suffering. I have 
waiched and waited for the time, and now it approaches.” 

The affection and respect with which he had inspired these 
rude men, added to an energy and firmness which never fail- 
ed, alone gave him the ascendancy in this difficult period. Yet 


* Ot-ne-yer-hah, or Stone Giants.—See “Wp ScENEs.”* 
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it might have been remarked that a more than ordinary gloom 
had fallen upon him, a gloom disconnected with the external 
evils which were in their way, for of these he spoke with a 
singular levity, as being a part of the contingencies of life, 
evils incident to a sailor, which strong, honest hearts could 
meet without flinching. 

In the meanwhile, the attentions of Harper to the Captain 
were unremitting—cordials and restoratives, rarely suggested 
by the brain of manhood, were prepared and ministered to his 
comfort; yet notwithstanding this the hardy seaman drooped 
daily. “It is of no use, Harper,” he would mutter, when the 
latter approached with the means of sustenance, often reserved 
from his own scanty portion—‘*it is of no use, I’m a doomed 
man.” It was singular to observe the coldness of manner of 
the mate as contrasted with the kiad solicitude of his acts. 
His brief replies to the desponding words of Durgin had in 
them something ominous, which sometimes caused the dying 
man to look with a severe scrutiny into his face, as if some- 
thing like distrust had crossed his mind. 

“Your time has not yet come, Captain,” was the only reply 
of the mate to the desponding murmurings of the other. 

At length, when the last spark of hope was dying out in the 
minds of the ill-fated crew, a small, black spot about noon, a 
speck, ‘‘as it were the size of a man’s hand,” was observed in 
the horizon. Harper sprang to the helm and gave a few hur- 
ried orders, which were but imperfectly obeyed, for the men 
were overpowered with a sense of slugglish lassitude. Up- 
ward and onward swept the black cloud, increasing in magni- 
tude as it approached, and soona line of turbid water shot up 
from the hitherto smooth sea and followed inits wake. The 
men looked aghast, but Harper followed its path with a calm 
eye, bearing the ship firmly by the helm, and turning her from 
the Three Chimneys. 

The face of Durgin glared white from the companion-way, 
as the how! of wind and water swept over the ship, lifting her 
upward, then bearing her down, down amid the gurgling 
waves, cracking and shrieking. Slowly ste arose, rolling and 
cismasted, a portion of her crew swept from her decks, and 
spars and rigging cumbering her sides; but she had plunged 
onward in the whirlwind, leaving the Three Chimneys behind, 
and now no longer objects of terror.. The calm was over, and 
a bright breeze might have sent them onward rejoicing, but 
they were a wreck. The excitement of action restored Dur- 
gin to exertion, and the dismantled ship was soon made ready 
to weather her fate as best she might. Added to their other 
ills, it was found necessary to put the crew upon “short al- 
lowance.” 

Many days they floated onward, helpless and despairing, 
each buckling his belt tighter and tighter to keep down the 
Each saw by the gaunt aspect of his 
neighbors the progress of death in himself. Few, with the 
abundance of every-day supply before them, can estimate the 
moral resolution of those who, goaded by hunger, are yet able 
to resist its cravings; few can appreciate the intellectual thus 
bearing down the physical man, smothering the wants of to- 
day that something may remain for those of to-morrow; this 
the lowest assertion of the immortal man grasping at the here- 
after. 

Durgin at times grew frantic under his sufferings, and then 
sank into the lassitude of a fevered child. Notso with Harp- 
er, who seemed sustained as by supernatural power. His icy 
calmness of manner and determined compression of lip—the 
intenseness of scrutiny with which he pored over the face of 
the Captain and felt hourly his hesitating pulse—all betokened 
the presence of a strong motive for sustainments other than 
the indomitable will of manhood. 

At length Captain Durgin lay upon the deck panting and 
emaciated to the last degree of ghastliness, his eyes half closed, 
and the broad chest refusing to heave with the thin breath. 
Harper knelt beside him, with his finger upon his pulse, and 
his dark, penetrating eyes fixed upon the wasted form and 
sunken cheek of the dying man. He dropped some water up- 
en his parched tongue and sprinkled a few drops upon his 
brow. He was answered by a moan of conscious pain, and 
the sufferer murmured— 

“Let me die, Harper—you but prolong my agony.” 

Harper put his mouth to his ear, and replied, slowly, *What- 
soever measure ye mete shall be measured to you again.” 

The man sprang to his elbow, and glared around with his 
sunken and blood-shot eyes, and then gave utterance toa 
long, low, piercing cry that seemed wrung from the torture of 
a, dumb brute, rather than from the lips of manhood. He fell 
backward, and again Harper sprinkled the water upon his 
temples; he laid his finger upon his pulse, and a quick smile of 


The Captain unclosed his eyes, and a strange hght gather- 
ed in those sunken orbs as they became fixed upon the face of 
the mate. He had always been remarkable for his abundant 
and curly hair, which he had worn somewhat long about his 
neck and temples. Now a few strokes of the fingers had 
parted it upon each side; the collar of the shirt, which, had | 
hitherto been scrupulously confined, was now thrown slightly | 
open, revealing a fair and softly turned throat. 
“The girl that came to me in P. harbor,” whispered Dur- 
gin. ; 
Strange enough, with the assertion of womanhood came | 
back all its gentle infirmities, and Judith, for she it was, burst | 


| 
! 
| 





into tears. j 
“Tell me how you knew of my crime,” whispered the man. 
Now broke out into full action the singular enthusiasm of | 
the girl, She raised her eyes upward and answered—— 
“It was revealed to me by the-great God in heaven.” 
Then seeing the Captain panting for breath, she dropped 
the water upon his tongue, murmuring, “He must suffer, even | 
as he caused others to suffer,” and. then in a hurried and wild | 
accent went on— 
“Years ago, | was a fond, loving girl. He whom I loved 
did not returo at the appointed time. He never came. I) 
wrestled in prayer to God for some sigu of his fate, and he 
gave it me one night. Iknow notif I dreamed. I saw these 
1 had never heard of their existence then, 


but there they were in the red light, and’’—-she grasped the 


Three Chimneys. 


arm of the dying man—"! saw a bulk floating by with starving 
men—he was there! Oh! God, I see always his dear, patient 
eyes! Then a ship ladened, with joyful sails spread, came 
past and left them in agony to die; but a voice cried, ‘God do 





You were there, Durgin; ‘thou 
I beheld you in that moment, and your face was 
painted upon my soul. [left home, kindred, friends, all, ey- 


so to him, and more also.’ 
art the man.’ 


erything, to witness the retribution of the Almighty, ‘and now 
I am here and you are here’’—she stopped shortly, and glared 
upon the face of the clod at her feet. 
listen to her words. 
Our story is told. 


There was no ear to 


Shortly after the death of Durgin, the 
surviving crew were taken from the wreck, through whom the 
singular story of Judith became known. Her subsequent life 
of severe seclusion and remarkable religious enthusiasm is un- 
Had she lived in the days of Catholic 
supremacy, Judith might have added one more saint to the 
calendar; but living as she did in the midst of a people cool 
and calculating, who estimate all matters by the guage of util- 


essential to our story. 


ity, Judith was considered simply asa very hard tempered, 
solitary woman, wich something like a “kink” in the brain. 
Note.—The description here given of those remarkable 
rocks of the Atlantic, lying midway in the track of ships from 
the most northerly parts of Europe and America, is substan- 
tially such as is given by old and experienced navigators. 
Their position is easily ascertained by reference to charts of 
Their peculiar form is best indicated by the name 
They appear white at their summits, being cover- 


these seas. 
they bear. 
ed with guano, and innumerable sea birds are perpetually 
wheeling about them. 

Off the western coast of the Hebrides are two more of those 
dangerous columns, but so low as to be covered with water at 
very high tides and in storms. ‘These are all danquestionably 
alike in their. origin to the Giant’s Causeway and Fingal's 
What is equally 
remarkable, navigators upon Lake Agona, or Superior, as our 


Cave, in the vicinity of the same latitude. 


wise men call it, report recently the discovery of a pillar of 
the same description, a solitary chimney rising from the cen- 
tre of the lake, and from the midst of waters too deep for 
soundings; the latitude not essentially differing from the same 
species of rocks in the Atlantic, and off the coast of the He- 
brides. 

We willleave to the geologist the merit of linking these sin- 
gular breathings of volcanic power, which has thus erected 
columns of such wonderful magnificence that the prouclest 
works of human art dwindle into play-house toys in compari- 
son. What are the pillars recording the triumphs of human 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
THE HARMONIES OF THE MORAL WORLD. 
NO, IV. 
BY AUGUSTUS. 





Let us new look at the important relations and duties of the 
FAMILY, and see the discord and want of harmony which pre- 
vail where unity should reign undisturbed and supreme. 

Let us ask ourselves whether fathers and mothers always 


| exert the happiest influence upon those beneath their care? 


Do they talk, and perseveringly pursue, the best means to 
promote the education,—intellectual, physical, and moral,— 


| of their children, and always endeavor to promote their in- 


terest and happiness? Do they exert the authority with 
which they are vested, always to the proper extent and in a 
legitimate manner? Do they not often “provoke” their chil- 


dren and suffer them to trample upon all rightful authority, 


| and thus prepare them to become disobedient, proud and re- 


bellious members of society! Do they not'often train them 
up to habits of idleness, laziness and “loaferism,’’ and thus 
pre-eminently qualify them to become “drones in the world’s 
bee-hive,” and pests and nuisances to community? 

Do children return that hearty and willing obedience to the 
commands of parents, which is so pre-eminently their duty? 
Are they ever ready and willing to spare the least pain to a 
parent’s heart, by pursuing the course so plainly pointed out 
by the relations they sustain to each other? 
ful, duteous, faithful and attentive? 
to evince a strong desire not to bring down the gray hairs of 


Are they grate- 
Do they always live so as 


their parents with sorrow to the tomb, but to smooth the as- 
perities of life and to render their parents the joy arising from 
the reflection, that they have mot lived in vain? 

Do husbands and wives manifest that harmony of conduct 
and unity of affection and interest, which the relation they 
sustain to each other is calculated to induce? Do they always 
live in love, and is their union a continual evidence of the ey- 
ident design of the connubial state? 
wealth, power, family connection, or any other thing but pure 


Have considerations of 


affection for each other, and a due regard to the duty which 
they owe to God and the world, been the reasons why they 
have assumed the relation they sustain? Have not these con- 
siderations often brought together beings of the most oppo- 
site characters and dispositions, whose only delight appears 
to be, to render each other supremely miserable, and to make 
a anion of such discordant materials resemble the Pandemo- 
nium of Milton, and the foreshadowings of that “deeper 
depth” where joy, and peace, and love, and mercy come not? 

Do brothers and sisters endeavor to love each other and pro- 
mote each other’s happiness and interest? Does harmony reign 
among them with its sweet and hallowed influence, blending 
them continually into a mass of joyous life and love? Do an- 
ger, and jealousy, and pride, and revenge never rise within 
their bosoms, and turn all the sweetness and bliss, which this 
relation should produce, into the bitterness and wretchednees 
of hatred and contempt? 

Alas! how many parents forget, practically at least, that 
they have strong and binding obligations upon them to train 
up their children for usefulness in the present state, and for 
immortality in the world tocome! How many children spura 
the restraints of parental authority, and rush on to a life of 
sorrow and degradation! How many husbands and wives 
live in a state of legalized licentiousness, utterly and recklessly 
regardless of the harmony, union and design of the married 
state! How many such livea life of untold and *untellable”’ 
guilt, and recklessly pursue a course directly opposite to uni- 
ty of life and love? How many brothersand sisters, branches 
of the same family, live lives directly opposed to harmony, 
and productive only of wretchedness, woe, and hate! 

Are the sociAL relations and duties of life sustained and 
characterized with the harmony and union which they were 
designed to promote? Do men feel that sense of dependence, 
that weight of obligation, that disposition to “live and let 








ambition to those stupendous needles, columns or chimneys, 
call them what you may, girdling the earth? 





frighten our enemies, and secure our property, it is well 
enough ; a scare-crow isa thing of straw, but it protects the 
corn. 





Help others and you relieve yourself, Go out and drive 
away the cloud from distressed friend’s brow, and you will 
return with a lighter heart. 





joy passed over his face to detect its throb. 


| live,” that should so eminently belong to them when dwelling 
| in asocial capacity? Do they deal justly, love mercy, and 
} 


walk humbly and correctly before each other? Do they deal 


A king may be a tool, a thing of straw; but if he serves to | justly? Ask that poor afflicted one, who toils for daily bread, 


whether the just reward of toil is given for labor performed 
by the trembling and wearied hands! Ask that man upon 
whose soul the iron hand of necessity is placed, and who by 
that necessity is in his fellow’s power, whether justice or aya- 
rice is the rule by which his fellow man deals with him! Ask 
that man whose mind is enveloped in ignorance, whether his 
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more enlightened neighbor has nut made that ignorance the 
measure of his contract with him! Ask the miser, who gloats 
over his countless dollars, how many of them were obtained 
by honorable and praiseworthy means, and whether he has 
not many a one upon which rests the curse of God! Do they 
love mercy? Ask that poor afflicted one, who lives next to 
the splendid mansion,—and who is pining away in want and 
woe,—whether mercy dwells in the bosom of that mansion’s 
owner,—whether its angelic voice ever falls from his lips! Ask 
that poor and trodden down son of toil,—who labored while 
strength was his,—if mercy dwells in the heart of him for 
whom he toiled, until he could toil no more! Inquire of the 
abodes of wretchedness and want, of wasting famine and utter 
helplessness, if mercy dwells in the hearts of those who have 
no tear to shed for others’ woe, nor hands to give the needed 
relief! Do they walk correctly and humbly before others? 
Does not pride, arrogance and haughtiness, too often charac- 
terize their intercourse with each other? and are not jealous- 
jes, heartburnings, and bickerings which disgrace society, the 
result? Is the biting tongue of that demon in human form, 
the SLANDERER, never heard? Does he never scatier “ar- 
rows, firebrands and death,” in community—and with the ut- 
most, and a perfectly fiendish indifference, smile upon the 
wreck he has made? Has not his tongue an influence which 
destroys all harmony, and renders ‘confusion more confound- 
ed?” And is not his baneful, withering, and pestiferous breath 
continually marring the peace of society, and rendering that 
which was destined for our happiness, a scene of agony, and 
deep, bitter, burning misery? 

Alas! society is not what it was evidently designed to be. 
Men forget the duties they owe to each other; and are gov- 
erned, in too many instances, by a selfishness which would ap- 
propriate all to themselves, individually, and leave the rest of 
mankind without any participation in what they call the joy 
of life. The slanderer forgets his duties to society, and turns 
its sweetness into galland wormwood. And mercy, sweet and 
heavenly mercy, is too often forgotten; its blissful voice enters 
not into many hearts, and misery and want go unrelieved. 


FRtscellawny. 











; WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
ITEMS FROM ABROAD—THE ACTUAL AND THE 
PROSPECTIVE, 

BY Q. 

Mr. Eprrorn—An English gentleman, who has long resided 
in America, has the kindness to favor me with British and 
East India Newspapers, occasionally sent by his friends. It 
is wonderful to think of the increased celerity of communi- 
cation between distant portions of our Globe, which has been 
attained within a few years. Should the acceleration pro- 
gress as it has done, intelligence from one part to every part 
of each hemisphere, may, in anather generation, be as prompt 
as formerly it was within almost any single country of moder- 
ate extent. Will not the consequences be immensely impor- 
tant te the great family of man? Will not every section of 
our planet come to appreciate more justly the character, the 
merits and attainments, of every other? And may we not 
hope that local, sectional, and national pride and arrogance 
will, to some good extent, give place to liberal views and en- 
larged philanthrapy ? 

lt now requires but a few days, here, in the heart of the 
Ohio Basin,—where, sixty years agone, all was savage,—to 
learn what is doing in old Europe; and but a few weeks to 
hear from the far more distant and antiquated realms of south- 
ern and eastern Asia. And to think of the flying folios, called 
Newspapers, fraught with intelligence from all regions, com- 
ing with a celerity which challanges the speed of the winds! 


A newspaner isa picture of society. Here is the London 
Times of August 18th '46—with its customary eight huge 
folio pages, eked out for ¢he occasion, with four equal pages, 
supplementary, that it may give the Parliamentary debates 
of the PRECEDING NIGHT, which are equal to the contents 
of agood sized Newspaper! And here a Bristol paper, of 
August 15, eight similar pages, with its flourishing advertise- 
ments and varieties, for the intellectual appetite of “desultory 
man.” Among these it is not so very pleasant to see a large 
share of “criminal proceedings”—showing that if John Bull 
has great hankering for news of outlandish and outlawish de- 
linquencies, he may have abundaace at home, without send- 
ing out his Madame Trollopes to “tind or make” a supply 
from our American backwoods. England is truly a great 
country, and should disdain, if she will not abhor, the slan- 








aes and disparagements which have disgraced so many of 


her tourists and journalists. 

There is—latterly at least—a very creditable degree of de- 
corum in the proceedings of the British Parliament—scarce- 
equalled, perhaps, except in our National Senate; and it 
should be admitted, that more of Patriotism, and less of mere 
partyism, is now apparent, than formerly, in the conduct of 
British statesmen. lt seems now—tacitly at least—to be con- 
ceded by them that public opinion must rule. This is a grand 
concession to the principles of republicanism.—There is, ap- 
parently, a sad contrast, in this regard, between their states- 
men and ours. London, so far as politics are concerned, is 
truly the heart of Britain. The national life-blood centres 
there; and the parliamentary and administration pulsations go 
regularly and promptly thence,—and are soon felt through- 
out the body politic. The parliamentary speeches are being 
printed while they are being delivered; the numereus repor- 
ters are sketching and having them to the press by snatches, 
and in a few short hours they fly over the realm and are 
being read in every quarter.—It is interesting to notice the 
scope of Parliamentary attention, evinced in proceedings late- 
ly come to hand. The sugar question—not unimportant; the 
project for simplifying, and rendering less cruel and expen- 
sive, the collection of small debts; the project for Irish coer- 
cion; the measures for relief for Ireland, in consequence of 
reiterated and most alarming failure in the potatoe crop; the 
proposed reforms in reference to “flogging” in the army and 
navy; and the grand subject of British intervention in favor of 
the down-trodden people of Poland—are but a part of the 
topics in review and discussion during a single night's session 
of the House of Commons. 


The Bristol Journal has some singular notes on the potatoe 
disease. It is said to be less prevalent on the seacoast; “to 
mow off the stalks and clear them away from the ground,” as 
soon as they are infected, is prescribed as the best way of ar- 
resting it. The *‘Wilts Standard,” says the disease prevails to 
such extent in that district, that the horses in a passing team, 
three or four times **stood still, unwilling to proceed, being 
deterred by the stench of the putrid potatoes, which had 
been planted in the strips of land by the road side.” “Som- 
ERSET. In the neighborhood of Frome, the potatoes are wni- 
versaily affected, and on being dug, nine out of ten are gener- 
ally found to be affected. An old inhabitant of Frome, re- 
members a similar universal potatoe blight in his youth.” 

The transition from Parliament to Potatoes may be thought 
unseemly; but is mach more APROPOS than some might im- 
agine, The “disease” is leading to results of unspeakable 
consequence. It has impelled the Parliament to effective in- 
terposition in behalf of dependent laborers. Public works, 
in Ireland, are being provided and arranged, under public 
patronage, tosupply the needy with labor, that wages may 
supply them with bread—especially in the pnrchase of Indian 
Corn from America. This system will, most probably become 
common and permanent in the British Island. Government 
must take from the rich to sustain the poor. 


AFTON WATER. ‘ 
BY ROBERT BURNS. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song in thy praise; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream; 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dreain. 


Thou stock-dove, whose echo resounds through the glen, 
Ye wil |-whistling black birds, in yon flowery den, 

Thou green-crested lap-wing, thy screaming forbear, 

I charge you, disturb not my slumbering fair. 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighboring hills, 
Far mark’d with the course of clear-winding rills; 
There daily I wander, as morn rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 


How pleasant the banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow: 
There oft, as mild evening creeps o’er the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 


Thy crystal stream, Afton, now lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where Mary resides! 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As, gath'ring sweet flow’rets, she stems thy clear wave! 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes; 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream ; 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 





MARSHAL NEY. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


Michael Ney was born in 1770 in the town of Sarre Louis. 
He was the son of a cooper, and at the age of thirteen, became 
notary of the village. But the stirring events passing around 
him influenced his youthful imaginations, and four years after 
he entered the army as a hussar, and commenced bis military 
career. 

His air and bearing stamped him at an early age as a sokiier, 
and made him from the first, a great favorite iv his corps.— 
Being selected by his regiment to challenge the fencing max 
ter of another, for some real or supposed insult, he gladly un- 
dertook the commission. The day was appointed to settle the 
difficulty, and the combatants met; but just as they had cross- 
ed their sabres, they were arrested by their respective officers 
and thrown into prison. As soon, however, asyoung Ney 
was released, he renewed the quarrel, and having met his an- 
tagonist in a secret place, where they would not be disturbed, 
fought and wounded him in the hand, so that he was unable 
to practise his profession, and was consequently reduced to 
poverty. But Ney did not forget him in the day of his great- 
ness, and settled to the poor fencing-master a pension for life. 

In 1793 he was promoted for his bravery and skill, and the 
next year, being then 24 years of age, was presented with a 
company. General Kleber having noticed his admirable qual- 
ities, placed him at the head of a corps composed of five hun- 
dred partisans, who received no pay and lived on plunder. Kt 
was their duty to reconnoitre the enemy's position, and cut 
off their convoys, which exposed them to many hair-breadth 
escapes and fierce encounters. Young Ney being resolved on 
promotion, brought to this perilous service all his mental and 
physical powers. His own will seemed to compensate him for 
the loss of sleep, and food and rest. Daunted by no danger, 
exhausted by no toil, caught by no stratagem, he acquired at 
the head of this bold band of warriors the title of the “INDEFA- 
TIGABLE.” Three years after, he found occasion to distin- 
guish himself in the engagements of Diedorf, Altenkirchen, 
and Montabour. With one hundred cavalry he took two 
thousand prisoners and obtained possession of Wurtzburg. He 
led two columns straight into the river, and forcing the oppo- 
site banks, though lined with cannon, made himself master of 
Forsheim. For these exploits he was appointed General of a 
brigade. * * * * # * » 

The three distinguished characteristics of Ney were great 
personal bravery—almost unparalleled coolness in the hour 
of peril, and an excellent judgment. In the first two, all 
writers are agreed, while the last is not generally conceded 
tohim. No mancan deny that he was brave. Such a dis- 
tinction among the men, and in the times he lived, was not 
won by ordinary action. In an army where Davoust, Junot, 
Macdonald, Murat, and Lannes commanded, to be crowned 


the bravest of the brave, was the highest honora military 
chieftain could desire. * * * 


His thoughts were just as clear and his eye as quiet amid 
the falling ranks, as if he were standing om some far observwa- 
tory and lookiag over the scene of slaughter. He would sit 
almost within the blaze of two hundred cannon, and while 
his horses were sinking under him, and whole companies mel- 
ting like frost-work before his eyes, give orders as calmly as if 
manouvreing ata grand review. It was his wonderful, al- 
most marble CALMNESS in the most sudden and extremest 
danger, that struck even heroes with astonishment. He 
would stand Within musket-shot of a terrific and hotly work- 
ed battery, and, while the storm of bullets swept where he 
stood, eye all its operations and scan its assailable points with 
imperturbable quietness. The fierce shock of cavalry, and 
the steady charge of English bayonets, could not for one mo- 
ment divert his gaze, or disturb the clear and natural opera- 
tions of his mind. The alarming cry through his own ranks, 
‘SAUVE QUI PEUT,’ with the fall belief that all was lost, could 
not shake his steadiness. One would have thought him an 
iron man, and strung with no ordinary nerves, had they not 
seen him in a desperate charge. Then his eye glanced like 
an eagle's, and with his form towering amid the smoke of bat- 
tle and flash of sabres, he seemed an embodied hurricane 
sweeping over the field. * * * * * 

At Jeva, borne on by his impetuous courage, he charged 
and stood a battery, and the next instant found himself sur- 
rounded by an enemy that no other man could have thought 
of resisting. But though hemmed in and apparently over- 
whelmed, instead of yielding, as prudence itself seemed to 
dictate, he immediately formed his men into squares, and 
kept up such a rolling, devouring fire, on every side, that the 
headlong masses fell by hundreds at every discharge. Bona- 
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parte seeing the eminent peril of his brave Marshal, depatched 

Bertrand with several regiments of horse to his relief. No 
sooner was he extricated, than he enrolled his men again into 
cotumn, and with a firm and rapid step ascended the hill on 
which Vierzhen Heirligen stood, and after a severe conflict 
tovk it. This was the centre of the enemy's position, and 
Napoleon saw from a distance with delight his favorite Mar- 
shal in the very heat of the Prussian lines. Repulsing for 
awhile with prodigious slaughter every attempt of the enemy 
to regain it, he again enrolled his squares into columa and 
marched through a most scourging fire, straight on the Prus- 
sian’s right. The tempest of musketry and grape through 
which he advanced, drove like a storm of sleet in the face of 
his men; but nothing could resist the impetuous charge, and 
the right line of the allies was swept away. Around the wall 
of Erfurt and Magdeburgh—crossing the Vistula,—at the ter- 
rible battle of Soldaw—annihilating a Russian corps at Dep- 
pen, at Gustadt and Amskerdorf—he is the same calm, deter- 
miued and terrible man. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

A singular anecdote is related of Goldsmith's last journey 
tou Edgeworth’s towa previous to his entrance at college. 
Having left home on horseback, he reached Adarga, where it 
was necessary for him to sleep at nightfall. He had a guinea 
in his pocket, and was determined to enjoy himself. Heasked 
for the best house in the place, and from a piece of Irish lit- 
eral comprehension of waggery, was directed to a private 
house instead of an inn. Goldsmith had no thought of a mis- 
take, and, being readily admitted by the servants, who, from 
bis confidence, concluded that he was some well-known friend 
and invited guest of their master, he gave directions concern- 
ing his horse, and being shown into the parlor, found there 
the owner of the mansion, at his fireside—a Mr. Featherstone, 
a gentleman of fortune, and considerable ofa wit. Oliver be- 
gan to call about him with authority, as one entitled to atten- 
tion; and his host having soon detected the youth’s error’ 
and being willing to enjoy an evening’s amusement, humored 
his guest, caused wine and whatever else Goldsmith chose to 
order to be brought him; accepted, with his wife and daugh- 
ters, an invitation to supper at his own table, and received 
with becoming a(tention strict injunctions to have a hot cake 
ready for breakfast on the following morning. It was not till 
he had called for his bill, before quitting the house, that the 
abashed school lad discovered his blunder, and learned that he 
had been entertained at the residence of an acquaintance of 
his father. 
the main incident to the comedy of “She Stoops to Conquer.” 


The adventure was subsequently made to furnish 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
MontrosE.—Chapter IV, of this story has been received. 
it is exciting and full of interest; and thus far the tale is very 
satisfactory. We are anxious for the conclusion. 
“Q."—Will perceive that his article appears in this No. 
In reference to those other articles, spoken of by our Mari- 
etta correspondent, we say, send them on; we are always 
pleased to receive contributions. Those “Sketches on Hayti,” 
will not, we think, interfere with anything now in progress; 
and, probably not with the views of our readers. Send them 
en! As to the writers, mentioned, we should be pleased to 
hear from them. With regard to the publication of articles 
sent us, all we can say, is, We PROMISE to publish nothing. 
We have a standard by which we judge, and if one does not 
fill that standard, we decline it—No MATTER WHO THE AU- 
THOR. This is done with the best of motives and feelings; 
and we hope that no one will take offence by our doing so, 
but rather try again. All standards of judgment are not 
alike; and what we might decline would, perhaps, suit anoth- 
er—-and, vice versa. 


Witur’s Visir To THE DoGGeRy—We must respectfully 


Soncg--To THE Moon—Has beeu received and placed on 
file for publication. The author will receive a more extended 
notice, in another form. 


Conquest oF MEXICco--Will probably appear next week. 


AuTuMN LeEAveEs.—-This is really a beautiful poem,— 
which we shall soon insert,—and is worthy the peas _ either 
of our excellent poetic contributors. 

The authoress is as yet unknown to the world and fame: 
but a few productions, of equal merit with ‘Autumn Leaves,” 
will place her in an enviable position, We cordially welcome 
her to our columns. 


> We have of late received several orders from subscri- 
bers, to change the direction of their papers,—but in the press 
of business, we fear some of them may have been overlooked. 
If so, by notifying us again, we promise more punctual atten- 
tion. 





OUR PAPER. 

In the aext No. of our paper, which will close the volume, 
we shall give an index—so that when the papers are bound, 
any article can be found, by referring to that, with but little 
trouble. By the way, too, any of our subscribers wishing 
their papers bound, by forwarding them to us,—Hunt's Hotel, 
Lawrenceburgh, Ind.—-can have them done,—at thirty-seven 
and a half cents per volume,-—as we are about getting back 
Nos. bound, and will, with pleasure, put them with ours, and 
thus save them much expense. Those who may have lost any 
of their Nos., can have the deficiencies supplied, at five cents 
each. 


Persons sending, will please bear in mind that their papers 
must be here before, or by, the 20th of October. 


Those of our patrons, who have subscribed for six months, 





readers, to know that the story is founded on facts, well knows 
to persons living in the vicinity of its location; and though 
not strictly followed to the letter, yet deviating no more thaa 
is allowable;—and that several of the characters in it were 
REAL personages—whose names are changed, to avoid tn- 
juring the feelings of any innocent ones who may have been 
brought in connection with then by the ties of blood 


LITERARY. 


Treasury or History.—We have received the 12th, and 
last No. of this highly interesting and valuable work; a work 
which gives a condensed history of the world—embracing ev- 
ery principal nation in it. In looking over the contents of 
volunie IJ, we observe the following, which we give to show 
something of the extent of its information. First comes the 
history of England, followed by that of Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Hungary, Prussia, The 
Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Russia, Poland, 
Switzerland, Italy, Venice, Rome, Naples, Sicily, Genoa, Sar- 
dinia, Bavaria, Hanover, Greece, The Turkish Empire, India, 
Persia, Arabia, China, Japan, East India Islands, Palestine, 
Egypt, Barbary States, Australia, Iceland, America, West 
India Islands, United States, with an outline history of each 
State, separate, down tothe present time. ‘The work is print- 
ed in fine type, matter solid, on good paper, and altogether 
occupies OVER FOURTEEN HUNDRED PAGES, an/\ is furnished, 
complete, at the astonishing low price of $3 00—a price which 
brings it within the reach of all. Every person should have 
the Treasury of History in their hbrary! It can be procured 
by addressing the publisher, Daniel Adee, 107, Fulton street, 
New York. 


GRAHAM, FOR OcropeR—Is a splendid No. It contains a 
beautiful engraving, called “The Bride”—another engraving 
of “Dr. Reynell Coates"—a fashion plate and a piece of orig- 





only, we trust will renew their subscriptions, and thus lend us 
their aid in keeping upa literary paper; and we assure them, 
that all that lies in our power, shall be done, in return, to give 
them the worth of their money. As yet, we are not aware 
that we have made any promises that have not been fulfilled, 
strictly, to the letter. We promised literary articles of a high 
order of merit, from some of the most talented writers of the 
West,—and such we have procured, at a heavy expense, and 
given in our pages. We promised to avoid every thing par- 


admit nothing of an immoral tendency, and we have most 
strictly kept our promise. In fact, we have labored to the 
best of our abilities, to make our paper such an one as should 
be supported in the West; and thus far, we believe, we have 
given satisfaction ;—at least we have received the very highest 
commendations from the press and literary persons, of judg- 
ment, and have, thus far, heard no complaints. 


We have said but little of our paper—deeming our readers 
of that class who are capable of judging for themselves,—and, 
Those who have tried us 
for half a year, KNOW what we have done; and we assure 
them, WHAT WE HAVE DONE, WE SHALL po! Our next 
volume shall NoT be inferior to this :—if anything, it shall sur- 
pass it. We commenced our paper under very gloomy aus- 
pices, and we are now proud to say it has far exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations. 


theretore, needing no puff from us. 


But our expenses are very 
heavy, and we nee: the assistance of all, who are in favor of 
dertaking. We are willing, for the present, to devote our 
own time and energies to this end,—without recompense—so 
that we have enough support to prevent us from sinking mon- 
ey. This, with a little exertion on the part of our subscribers, 
we shall have. If each subscriber will but exert himself, and 
add one more to the list, it will place us far above board: and 
the more our income, the more will we devote to improving 
the pages of our paper——thus giving mutual satisfaction. 


Will you, friends and patrons,—will you make the trial, and 
sustain us in our undertaking? 


THE LEAGUE OF THE MIAME. 

We stated, sometime since, that if our subscribers wished 
it, we would follow the Unknown Countess with this story,— 
the Cincinnati Commercial. We have since received various 
requests, from different sections of the country, to publish it; 
and, in compliance with this desire of .our readers, shall do so. 
As our first volume is so near its close, we shall not commence 
it until the second. 





decling, It is not exactly suited to our columns. 


the second volume. It may give additional interest to our 


tizan, or sectarian—and we haye done so. We promised to | 


building up a literature in the West, to sustain us in our un- | 


which was originally written by us, at a stipulated price, for | 





inal music. The contents of this No. are decidedly good. 
We notice among the contributors, the names of Street, Hos- 
| mer, Palmer, Reid, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. Butler, &c., &c. 


For sale by Ropinson & JonEs, 109 Main st., and by Jon 
Ferris & Co., Lawrenceburgh, Ind. 


Gopey, FoR OcTosrR—Is richly embellished. It contains 
three engravings——Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,” “Bridge 
; and Waterfall, in Conn,” (a beautiful picture,) “A Reading 
Party ,”-—besides fashion plates, “model cottages,” &c. The 
| contents are from the pens of Paulding, Poe, Longfellow, 

Simmes, Miss Leslie, Grace Greenwood, and others of merit. 
| Poe still continues his “New York Literati.” Lor sale as 
| above. 





) Lapres’ NATIONAL, FOR OcToper.—One of the most 
beautiful pictures we have seen, for a long time, is to be found 
in this No.—entitled “The Poetess.” We regret that it is 
| not a REALITY, instead of a picrURE. The artist must have 
felt a sort of inspiration in the conception, or have drawn from 
a dream of the NINE. This No., also, contains a fashion plate, 
and original articles, froma host of excellent contributors. 
For sale, too, as above. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


We percieve, by our exchanges, that this terrible malady 
has this year been somewhat prevalent, and that several per- 
sons have died in consegence,—some four, we believe. in Pitts- 
burgh. But a short time since, we gave a receipt, said to be 
a certain cure for it; would it not be well to give it a trial?— 





} 


Lest some of our readers may have overlooked, we annex. 


CURE FOR THE BITE OF A MAD DOG.—A writer in the 
| National Intelligencer says, that spirit of hartshorn is a cer- 
tain remedy forthe bite of a mad dog. The wounds, he adds, 
should be constantly bathed with it, and three or four doses, 
diluted, taken inwardly during the day. ‘Lhe hartshorn chem- 
ically decomposes the virus insimuated into the wound, and 
immediately alters and destroys itsdeleteriousness. The writer 





who resided in Brazil for some time, first tried it for the bite of 
a scorpion, and found that it removed pain and inflamation 
Subsequently, he tried it for the bite of the 
rattlesuake with similar success. At the suggestion of the 
writer an old friend and physician tried it in casea of hydro- 
phobia, and always with success. 


almost inatantly. 


' ee 


Spurious Coin.—A New York letter says: There is a 
very large quantity of spurious coin in circulation here. It is 





supposed that half the quarters and shillings in vogue are coun- 


It will commence with the first No. of| terfeit. They are principally put in circulation by the pediars , 


| omnibus drivers and keepers of low groggeries. 
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Sketch. 


Shrilling 


THE HERO WOMAN. 
A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 








In athick wood, not more than haifa mile from the Schuy!- 
kill, there stood, in the time of the revolution, a quaint old fab- 





ric, built of mingled logs and stone, and encircled by a palis- 
aded wall. It had been erected in the earlier days William | 
Penn—perhaps some years before the great apostle of peace | 
trod our shores--as a block-house intended for defence against } 
the Indians. 


And now it stood with its numerous chimnies, its massive 





,| 
square windows, its varied froat of logs and stone, its encir- | 
cling wall through which admittance was gained by a large | 
and stoutly built gate; it stood in the midst of the woods, with | 
age-worn trees encircling its veteran outline on every side. 

From its eastern windows you might obtain a glimpse of} 
the Schuylkill way es, while a large casement in the southern | 
front commanded a view of the winding road as it sank out of | 
sight, under the shade of the thick clustered boughs, into a 
deep hollow, not more thana hundred yards from the mansion. | 

Here, from the southern casement, on one of those balmy 
days which look in upon the dreary autumn, towards the | 
close of November, a farmer's daughter was gazing with dila- 
ted eyes and half clasped hands. 

Well might she gaze earnestly to the south, and listen with | 
painful intensity to the slightest sound! Her brothers were | 
away in the army of Washington, and her father, a grim old | 
veteran—he stood six feet three inches in his stockings—who | 
had manifested his love for the red-coat invaders in many al 
desperate contest, had that morning left her alone in the old 
mansion, alone in this smal! chamber, in charge of some am- 
munition intended for a band of brave farmers about to join 
the hosts of freedom. Even as she stood there,—gazing pi 
of the southern window, a faint glimpse of sunlight, from the | 





faded leaves above, pouring over her mild face, shaded by 
clustering brown hair,—there, not ten paces from her side, 
were seven loaded rifles and a keg of powder 

Leaning from the casement, she listened with every nerve 
quivering with suspense, the shouts of the combatants, the 
hurried tread of armed men, echoing from the south. 

There was something rery beautiful in that picture. The 
form of the young girl framed Ly the square massive window, 
the contrast between the rough timbers that enclosed her, 
and that rounded face, the lips parting, the hazel eye dilating, 
and the cheek warming and flushing with hope and fear— 
there was soniething very beautiful inthat picture, a young 
girl leaning from the window of an old mansion, with her 
brewn hair waving in glossy masses around her face. 

Suddenly, the shouts to the south grew nearer, and then, 
merging from the deep hollow, there came an old man run- 
ning at full speed, yet, every few paces, turning round to fire 
his rifle which he loaded as he ran. He was pursued by a par- 
ty of ten or more British soldiers, who came rushing on, their 
bayonets fixed, as if to strike their victim down ere he advan- 
ced ten paces nearer the house. 

On and on the old man came, while his daughter quivering 
with suspense, hung leaning from the window. He reach- 
es the large block-house—look! He is surrounded—their 
muskets are levelled at his head—he is down, down at their 
feet, grappling for his life! But look again! He dashes his 
foes aside—with one bold movement he s).rings through the 
gate; an instant and it islocked! The British soldiers, mad 
with rage, gaze upoa the high wall of logs and stone, and vent 
their anger in drunken curses. 

Now look to yonder window! Where the young girl stood 
a moment ago, quivering with suspense, as she beheld her fa- 
ther struggling for his life, now stands that old man himself, 
his brow bared, his arm grasping the rifle, while his grey hairs 
wave back from his wrinkled and blood dabbled face! That 
was a fine picture ofan old veteran, nerved. for his last fight; 
a stout warrior preparing for his death struggle. 

Death struggle? Yes!—forthe old man, Isaac Wampole, 
had dealt too many hard blows among the British soldiers; 
tricked, foiled, cheated them too often to escape now! A few 
moments longer and they would be reinforced by a large par- 
ty of refugees—the powder, the arms in the old block-house, 
perhaps his daughter, herself, wouid be their reward. There 
was scarcely a hope for the old man, yet he had determined to 
make a desperate struggle. 

We must bluff off these rascals?” he said, with a grim smile, 
turning to his child. “Now, Bess, my girl, when I fire this 











THE CASKET. 











on until the whole eight 
shots are fired! That will keep them on the other side of the 
wall for a few 1aoments, at least, and then we will have to 
trust to God for the rest!” 

Look down there, and see a hand stealing over the edge o 
the wall! ‘Cheold man levelled his piece—that British troop- 
er falls back with a crushed hand upon his comrades heads! 


rifle, do you hand me another, and so 





No longer quivering with suspense, but suddenly grown 


| firm, that young girl passes a loaded rifle to the veteran's | 


grasp, and silently awaits the result. 

For a moment allis silent below; the British bravoes are 
somewhat loth to try that wall, whena stout old “rebel,” rifle 
in hend, is looking from yonder window! Here is a pause— 
low, deep murmurs—they are holding a council. 

A moment is gone, and nine heads are thrust above the wall 
at once. Hark! One!—two—three! The old veteran has 





fired three shots: there are three dying men grovelling in the 
yard, beneath the shadow of that wall! 

“Quick, Bess—the rifles!” 

Aud the braye girl passed the rifles t» her father’s grasp; | 
there are four shots after the other three; more soldiers fall 
back, like weights of lead, upon the ground, and a single red 
coat is seen, slowly mounting to the top of the wall, his eye fix- 
ed on the hall door, which he will force ere a moment is 
gone! 





N ow the last bal lis fired, the old man stands there in that | 
second story window, hishands vainly grasping for anether | 
loaded rifle! At this moment the wounded and dying band | 
below are joined by a party of some twenty refugees who, clad | 
in their half-robber uniform, came rushing from the woods, | 
aud with one bound are leaping from the summit of the wall. 

“Quick, Bess, my rifle!” 

And look there! even while the veteran stood looking out 
upon his foes, the brave girl—for slender in form and wildly 
beautiful in face, she is a brave girl, a hero-woman—had man- | 
aged as if by instinctive impulse, to load a rifle. She handed 
it to her father, and then loaded anotherand another! Was} 
not that a beautifulsight? A fair young girl grasping powder 
and ball, with ramrod, rising and falling in her slender fin- | 
gers! 


Now look down to the wall again! The refugees are clam- 
bering over its summit—again that fatal aim—again a horrid 
cry, and another wounded man fumbling own upon his dead 
and dying comrades! 

But now look! A smoke rises there,a fire blazes up around 
the wall; they have firedthe gate. A moment, and the bolt 
of the lock willbe burnt from its sockets—the passage will be 


free! Now is the fiery moment of the old man’s trial! While 





| his arms. 





his brave daughter loads, he continues to fire with that deadly | 
aim, but now—oh, horror! He falls, with a niusket ball driv- | 
en into his breast—the daughter's outstretched arms receive the | 
father, as, with blood spouting from the wound, he topples | 
back from the window, 

Oh, it is a sad and terrible picture! 

The old man, writhing there, on the oaken floor, the young | 
daughter bending over hin—the light from the window stream- 
ing over her face, over her father’s gray hairs, whilé the an- 
cient furniture of the small chamber affords a.dim back-ground 
to the scene! 

Now, hark! The sound of axes atthe hall door; shouts! } 
hurrahs! curses! 





“We have the old rebel, at last!’ | 

The old man raises his head at that sound,—makes an effort | 
to rise—clutches for a rifle—and then falls back again, his 
eyes glaring, as the fierce pain of that wound guivers,through | 
his heart. 

Now watch the movements of ‘the daughter. Silently she | 
loads a rifle, silently she rests its barrel against the head of | 
that powder keg, and then, placing her finger on the trigger, 
stands over her father’s form, while the shouts of the enraged 
soldiers come thundering from the stairs. Yes, they have 
broken the hall door to fragments; they are in possession of 
the old block-house; they are rushing towards that chamber, 
with murder in their hearts and in their glaring eyes! Had 
the old man a thousand lives, they were not worth a farthing’s 
purchase now. 

Stllthat girl, growing suddenly white as the handkerchief 
round her neck, stands there, trembling from head to foot, the 
rifle in her hand, its dark tube laid against the powder keg. 

The door is burst open—look there! 


Stout forms are in the 
doorway, with muskets in their hands; grim faces, stained 
with blood, glare into the room. 

Now, as if her very soul was coined into the words, that 
young girl, with her face pale as ashes, hazel eyes glaring 





with deathly light, utters this short yet meaning speech: 





“Advance one step into this room, and I will fire the rifle 
into-the powder there!” 


No oath quivers from the lips of that girl, to confirm her 
resolution; but there she stands, alone, with her wounded 
father, and yet not a soldier dare cross the threshold! Em- 
bued as they are in deeds of blood, there is something terrible 
to these men, in the simple words of that girl, who stands 
there, with the rifle laid against the powder keg. 

They stood, as if spell bound, on the threshold of that 
chamber! 

At last, one bolder than the rest, a bravo, whose face is hali 
euclosed in thick red beard, grasps his musket, and levels it at 
the young girl's breast! Stand back, or by 





,lwiltfire!”’ 

Still the girl is firm; the bravo advances a step, and then 
starts back. The sharp “click” of that rifle falls with un- 
pleasant emphasis upon his ear. 

“Bess, Iam dying,” gasps the old man, faintly extending 
“Ha, ha, we foiled the Britishers! Come daugh- 
ter, kneel here; kneel and say a prayer for me, and let me 
feel your warm breath upon my face, for I am getting coli-- 
O, dark and cold!” 

Look! As those trembling accents fall from the old man’s 
tongue, those fingers unloose their hold of the rifle—already 
the troopers are secure of one victim, at least, a young and 
beautiful girl; for affection for her father is mastering the he- 
roism of the Look! She is about to spring into 
But now she sees her danger! again she clutches 


moment. 
his arms! 
the rifle; again, although her father’s dying accents are in her 
ears, stands there prepared to scatter that house in ruius, if a 
single rough hand assails that veteran form. 

There are a few terrible moments of-suspense. Then a 
hurried sound far down the mansion; then a contest on the 
stairs; then the echo of rifle shot and the light of rifle blaze. 
Then those ruffians in the doorway fell crushed before the 
strong arm of continental soldiers. Then a wild shriek quiv- 
ers through the rooin, and that young girl—that hero-woman 
--with one bound, springs forward into her brother's arms, 
and nestles there, while her dead father-—his form yet warm 
—lies with fixed eye-balls, upon the floor. 


MOONLIGHT ON THE SEA. 


I stood by the sea in the silence of night, 
And marked the fair moon as she beamingly shone, 
And sighed to perceive that her silvery light 
Illumined one line of the waters alone. 


It grieved me to watch her thus wooingly play 
On so narrow a track of the ocean’s vast tide, 
Refusing to cheer with one gladd’ning ray 
The dark, quiet billows that rolled by its side. 


Then I paus’d, for I felt that my strictures were vain, 
And blam’d my rash judgment and limited sight, 

Which thus had presumptuously dared to arraign 
The course of so wondrous and distant a light. 


The moon to our gaze as a niggard may seem, 
Since few of her rays our perceptions may strike. 
Yet she casts on the ocean no favoring beam, 
But mirrors her smiles on each billow alike. 


Thus often with envy those mortals we view, 
To whom dazzling distinctions and honors are giv'n, 
Our eyes their bright track in amazement pursue, 
And we deem them especially favored by Heaven. 


Yet happiness shines o’er life's varied expanse, 
Though distance her light may appear to subdue, 

And the many are hourly rejoiced by the glance 
Which we falsely imagined confined to the few. 


Their fame may not spread, ner their riches increase, 
Yet owning pure pleasures, calm thoughts, loving ties, 

Their homes may repose in the moonlight of peace, 
Though the rays be reflected not back to our eyes. 


God pours with a hand unaccustomed to spare, 
The light of his bounty on cottage and hall, 

And none should distrustfully question their share 
Of the radiance so amply sufficient for all. 
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Munworous. 


E-RACING IN GEORGIA. 
SOMEBODY. 








HORS 

BY 

One evening, sometime in the year 1825, a group of per- 
sons were assembled around a table, in the well-lighted bar- 
room of the best hotel in the town of. Rushton, in the state of 
Georgia. The appearance of the whole group was that of 
horse jockeys, not only in their dress, but it was indicated, 
also, by that sort of swaggering gait and restless air, which is 
always observable about this class of persons. Seated at the 
head of the table was a personage with a cigar in his mouth, 
and a glass of strong brandy and sugar on the table beside him, 
from which he occasionally sipped during the pauses in the 
conversation. He wore a 
pair of old-fashioned breeches, of fine-cloth, reaching only to 
his knees, and with two rows of silver buttons on each side, 
reaching to his waistbands. Oa his feet he wore a pair of 


His dress was somewhat peculiar. 


long jockey boots, meeting his pants, with a gold tinsel tassel 
on the top of each. His vest was of green baize with silver 
buttons; this was partly unbuttoned and thrown back, display- 
ing his nicely frilled shirt bosom, and a diamond bosom pin of 
laree size. His coat was of the finest quality of scarlet broad- 
cloth, with buttons formed of half eagles. Around his neck 
was a massive guard chain of gold, to which was suspended a 
gold repeater, studded on the back and sides with small bril- 
liants. Itwas evident from the deference which was shown 
him by the whole party, and the sort of patronizing air which 
he sometimes assumed, that he was a person of no small im- 
portance. 

The little town of Rushton had one of the best race cour- 
ses situated within a mile of it—in the State of Georgia. For 
this reason it had become the resort of a set of blacklegs and 
sharpers, of whom this person—whose name was Parke—was 
a leader. He had been very successful, and had acquired a 
targe property, and also owned some of the best horses in the 
State of Georgia. 

‘The conversation turned upon the subject of the arrival in, 
and departure from the village, of a person by the name of 
Van Ranse. This individual was a native ef the New Eng- 
land states, and had been making a sort of tour of the Union, 
with two or three of the best horses in the United States, vis- 
iting all the race courses, and winning money at every place 
where he could get up a race, until he had gained such a name, 
hy the time he reached Rushton, that even Parke was afraid 
io run with him, and Van Ranse was obliged to leave the vil - 
lage without winning any mone y. 

He had now been gone about a week, but still the subject 
was occasionally referred to. 
this subject, when a loud “Hillo,” was heard. 
bustled out, and the same voice was again heard: 


They were still talking upon 
The landlord 


“T say, Mr. Landlord, I want you should put my hoss in the 
y ) } 


barn and give him a good lot of hay, caus he’s a fust rate hoss, ; 


and I] want him well taken care on.” 
“Certainly, 


” 


said the landlord—“here, Tom, take the gen- 
tleman’s horse around.” 


‘Two or three of the group, on the inside, rose and walked 
to the window, and by the light of a lantern which the land- 
lord held, they could see a shabbily dressed, yankee-looking 
personage, dismount from as shabby lookiag a horse, with his 
tail and mane cropped off, and his hair standing “seventeen 
ways for Sunday.” This was all theyscould distinguish by 
the light of the lantern, and with some jests on the appear- 
ance of the Yankee’s “thoss,” they resumed their seats. 


A few minutes afterwards the landlord came in, accompa- 
nied by the Yankee, who had a pair of saddlebags thrown 
These he entrusted to the care of the Jand- 
lord, with many injunctions to put themina safe place.— 
Price, and one or two of the blacklegs exchanged ylances, and 
then resumed the conversation. The Yankee drew a chair 
up to the table, and sat down, resting his chin on the palm of 
his hand, and gazed at the different speakers with a kind of 
vacant stare. He sat thus for half an hour, without saying a 
word. A pair of snuffers, which lay within his reach, attrac- 
ted his attention. He took them up and turned them over, 
examined them very carefully, but apparently could make 
nothing of them. At length he opened them, and looking in 
them for about a minute, he suddenly seized a candle which 
stood near him, pulled off the long wick with his fingers, and 
placing it in the snuffers, closed them with a grin of satisfac- 


ever his arm. 


tion. 


Several of the group had been watching him, and when he 


had finished, burst into a fit of uncontrolable laughter. The 
Yankee looked up with a look of surprised inquiry. 

After the laughter had subsided, they resunied the conver- 
sation. The Yankee finally broke in with the remark— 

“By gol, I believe I've got jist as smart a hoss as any you've 
got in this place. J tried him back here about forty rods, and 
he run like the very deil.”’ 

Parke had come to the conclusion that the Yankee had mo- 
ney, and he began to banter him fora race. 

“Well,” said he, “we have got a first rate race track here, 
and if you want to try your horse, there is plenty of horses 
to run against you.” 

“O, no! Idon’t want to run on the track, but I shouldn't 
mind betting a dollar, and run forty rods.” 

“Why, you had better run on the the track; just as like as 
not, now, you can win two or three thousand dollars, and 
make yourself rich.” 





“I don’t know,” said the Yankee, after a long pause, “I've 
got two hundred thousand dollars in my saddle bags, that I'm 


carrying to the bank for my uncle. I’m a good mind to bet 


that, and run forty rods. If I lose it Ican run away, and if T | 


’ 


SHOULD win it—oh crack-ee! 
As soon as the blacklegs found out that he had money, they 
clustered around him, and as the Yankee was already half in- 
clined to the race, they soon made up a match between him 
and Parke, for $200,000 a side; the money was deposited, and 
all the arrangements made to have the race come off in the 


morning. 
Two or three of the more respectable inhabitants, who had 


been standing around, left the hotel at this time muttering, 
“poor fool.” 
The race was to be only one heat, over a four mile course. 


Shortly after, the Yankee called for a light, and proceeded to 
the stable. 


He took from his pocket a screw-driver and four 
light steel plates, and, going upto his horse, he unscrewed 
from his feet the heavy iron shoes which were then on, and 
put the steel plates in their place: then, after attending to | 
some other little things about his horse, he retired for the 
night. 


The story of the race had got considerably noised abroad, 
so that there was quite a crowd assembled in the morning, 
who had collected to see the “green Yankee,’ 
nominated—“SKINNED.” 


, 


as he was de- 
Many were the! jokes passed upon the appearance of the 
And 


well they might, for a more shabby louking couple, 1 venture 
to say, never were brought together. 


horse and his-rider, as they stood at the starting post. 


The horse stood with 
his head ‘down, eyes closed, his short tail clinging close to his 
body, his coat fully as rough asit wason the night previous, 
and standing as if it was with the greatest exertion that he 
could keep his feet. The appearance of his rider was not 
much better, as he sat leaning over forward, his elbows thrust 
out from his body in a korizontal line, and a hickory stick 
three feet long in his hand. 


As'the person who stood at the starting post to give the 
word, commenced, the Yankee raised his whip, and the mo- 
ment he had finished brought it down upon his horse with tre- 
menduous force, but all the effect it had was to make him raise 
his head and start off on a trot—while the other horse sprang 
away and was now fast gaining upon him. The Yankee now 
redoubled his exertions, and finally got his horse under pret- 
ty good motion; but still his antagonist gained upon him, and 
by the time they had passed over a mile of the ground he was 
a quarter of a mile ahead. Parke and his friends, who had 
obtained a situation overlooking the whole course, laughed 
immoderately at the appearance of the Yankee. But just at 
this moment a sudden change seemed to come over both horse 
and rider. The latter threw away his whip, satup more firm 
and erect in his saddle, touching his horse lightly with his 
heel. ‘The horse no sooner felt the touch of the spur, than he 
sprang forward with the speed of the wind, indicating by his 
measured leaps the thoroughly trained race-horse. He quick- 
ly distanced his rival,and when he arrived at the winning post 
was nearly half a mile ahead. 


This race nearly ruined Parke. 
gradually widen between the two horses, he raved and swore 
like a maniac, cursing the Yankee, the Yankee’s horse, and 
every thing appertaining to the race of Yankees. 
pitied hin. 


But no one 
Even his brother blacklegs gloried in his down- 
fall. They felt that his reign had been long enough. 

The Yankee received the stakes, and having coolly adjusted 
the saddlebags, threw them on to his horse, mounted himself, 
and, tarning to where Parke and his companions were stand- 














As he saw the distance | 


ing, rose upin his stirrups and lifting his hat off his head, 
said— 

“Gentlemen, you can snufl your own candles hereafter: my 
name is Van Ranse!”’ 

Saying this, he seated himself again, pulled up his reins, 
and started off ata brisk trot, followed by the shouts and 
cheers of the inhabitants. {La GranGE DEM. 


AMERICAN WONDERS. 

A southern paper in speaking of this subject says: “Two 
of the greatest natural curiosities in the world are to be found 
within the United States, and are yet scarcely known to the 
The one is a 
very beautiful waterfall in Franklin county in the state of 
Georgia; the other is a stupendous precipice in Pendleton dis- 
trict, South Carolina. 


best informed of geographers and naturalists. 


The Tucco fallsis much higher than 
The column of water is propelled beau- 
tifully over a perpendicalar rock, and when the stream is full, 
it passes down the steep without being broken. 

The Table Mountains, in Pendleton district, S, Carolina,'is 
an awful precipice of nine hundred feet. Very ‘ew persons 
who have once cast a glimpse into the almost boundless abyss, 


the falls of Niagara. 


can again exercise sufficient fortitude to approach the margin 
of the chasm; almost every one looking over involuntarily 
falls to the ground, senseless, nerveless, hopeless, and would 
inevitably be precipitated and dashed to atoms, were it not 
for the measure of caution and security that have always been 
deemed indispensable to safe indulgence to the curiosity of 
Every one on proceeding to the 
spot whence it is usnal to gaze over the wonderful deep, has in. 
his or her imagination a limitation, graduated by r eference to 
distances, with which the eye has been familiar: but in a mo- 
ment, eternity, as it were, bs presented to the astonished sen- 
He soon re- 
covers from the first surprise, and in a wild delirium sarveys a 
scene which, for a time, he is unable to define by description 
or limitation, 


the visiter and spectator. 


ses, and the observer is instantly overwhelmed. 


THE STEAM HORSE! 

Elihu Burritt, the Learned Blacksmith, gives the following 
poetic description of a Locomotive. Let any of our fine po- 
ets or orators beat it, if they can: 

“IT love to see one of these huge creatures, with sinews of 
brass and muscles of iron, strut forth from his smoky stable, 
and saluting the long train of cars with a dozen sonorous pufis 
from his iron nostrils, fall back into bis harness. There he 
stands, champing and foaming upon the iron track, his great 
heart a furnace of glowing coals; his lymphatic blood is boil- 


ing in his veins, the strength of a thousand horses is nerving 
his sinews—he pants to be gone. He would “snake” St. Pe- 
ter’s across the Desert of Sahara, if he could be fairly hitched 
to it, but there is a little sober eyed man in the saddle, who 
holds him with one finger, and can take his breath in a mo- 
ment, should he grow restive and vicious. I am always deep- 
ly interested in this man; for, begrimmed as he may be with 
coal diluted in oil and steam, 1 regard him as the genius of the 
whole machinery, as the physical mind of that huge steam- 


| 
| 


horse.” 


We usually prefer ourselves to our revenge; but there are 
cases where we prefer our revenge to ourselves. This reflee- 


iion ought to make us extremely cautious how we too deeply 
injure another; for revenge is a dreadful engine, even in the 
feeblest hands; and as there are injuries which make life a 
burden, can we wonder if that berden be got rid of, by the 





very act that also sets us even with our enemy.—f Lacon. 
| 


| There isa very cunning flattery, which great minds some- 
times pay themselves, by condescending to admire efforts cor- 
responding with, but vastly inferior to theirown. This will 
| help a close observer to account for a vast deal of otherwise 
unaccountable fluinmery that is hawked about in the market 
of fame, but very cheap like all other articles that are so 
doubly unfortunate as to be not only stale, bui a glot.—[Ib. 





The idle levy a heavy tax upon the industrious, when by 
frivolous VistrTATIONS they rob them of their time. Such 
persons beg their daily happiness from door to door, as beg- 


gars their daily bread, and like them, sometimes mect with a 
rebuff. A mere gossip ought not to wonder if we evince signs 
that we are tired of him, seeing that we are indebted to the 
honor of his visit, solely to the circumstance of his being 
tired of himself. He sits at home until he has accumulated 
an insupportable load of ennui, and he sallies forth to dis- 
tribute it among all his acquaintance.—[Ib. 
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Pews terns. 
From the Mobile Tribune Extra, Sept. 14. 


VERY LATE FROM MEXICO. 


U. S. Sur PRINCETON, 
PensaAcona, Sep. 10, 1846. 


The ship arrived here this evening, four days from Vera 





Cruz, with despatches in answer to those sent from the State | 
Department, which were published about the close of the ses- | 


sion. 


They were answered by the Mexican Government instant- | 


ly. Lieut. H. Y. Purviance is the bearer, and proceeds with 
all despatch to Washington. No one in our squadron has 
the least idea of the nature of them. 

A new ministry has been formed. Almonte is Secretary of 


War, and Rejon of Foreign Affairs. Santa Anna is at his | 
country seat near Jalapa. It was expected he would go to | 


the capitul in aday or two. Mexico is making no prepara- 


tion to carry on the war. Some time since a brigade was | 
formed and equipped complete to march against Gen. Taylor, | 


but the commander has not and will not move from the city 
of Mexico. 

He prefers spending his evenings in the cafes, to advancing 
against old Rough and Ready. ‘The papers are pressing him, 
but he will not move; in fact, the soldiers have no desire to 
merch. The squadron are blockading Vera Cruz and Alvar- 
ado. 

They would gladly take a hand at anything, but positively 
there is no one to fight. If you go ten miles to the north of 
Vera Cruz they send you bullocks, and the country women 


desire to come on board to look at the ship—eight miles south | 


they actually come in their boats, and send invitations off for 
a “fandango.” 

The captain of one of their launches desired to know 
“when the war would commence.” The countrymen are with 
us, the soldiers against us. = 

The Princeton brought the mate, Mr. N. Meyer, and part 
of the crew of the brig Nayade, of Hamburg, captured by 
the U. S. brig Somers, for attempting to force the blockade. 
The Nayade sailed for New Orleans under charge of Lieut. 
Berryman—we passed her in lat. 21 34.N , long. 94 19 W. 

Extract of another letter, dated 

SEPTEMBER 6. 

The town of Tuxpan is situated some eight miles up the 
river, and contains about six thousand inhabitants. The 
mouth of the river is guarded by a few soldiers in huts. It 
was to these that Commander Carpender and the crew of the 
‘Truxton surrendered, after that vessel struck upon the bar, 
and it was with them the Princeton communicated by a flag 
of truce. , 

Their account of the vessel and fate of the crew was cor- 
rect in all but one particular: they stated that the prisoners 
had been sent to Tampico, while in fact they were siill at 
Tuxpan, but unable to communicate with their countrymen. 
The falsehood might have been invented to prevent any at- 
tempt for their liberation. In all other respects their infor- 
mation proved correct. 

* * * * « oa 

The causes of our inactivity it is of course impossible to 
state, but the effect produced upon the enemy is very clear. 
Some men in the shore boats inquired with great simplicity 
“WHEN THE WAR WAS TO BEGIN?” Throughout all this, 

however, there is no lack of bustle and mysterious notions.— 
Flags of truce going and coming occasionally between the 
squadron and castle, and boats from the English admiral at 
Sacrificios constantly visiting the flagship with messages, re- 
lating, it is supposed, to the war. The MESSAGE of messa- 
ges has, however, probably been received; on the 4th a boat 
with a flag of truce in the bow, and the Mexican national en- 
sign in the stern, came down from the Castle: the officer in 
charge delivered his sealed despatches for our government, 
and the Princeton was immediately ordered to prepare to sail 
and leaves to-day. It is conjectured the despatches are of a 
peaceable tenor, and that the war will terminate on our part 
before it is begun. Mr. Purviance, Ist Lieutenant of the 
Cumberland, goes on to Washington as bearer of despatches. 





ENTRANCE AT NAUVOO. 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Republican gives the fol- 
lowing as the finale ofthe Mormon war, The letter is dated 
Warsaw, Sept. 20, and states, that at 3 o’clock, on Thursday, 
the posse marched into the dity and encamped in the south 
end of the town, Before they had arrived, however, nearly 





THE CASKET. 


- 





| all the Mormons and Jacks, agreeably to the stipulations,had‘left 
| by crossing the river into Iowa. All the most obnoxious Jacks 
| and a large portion of the Mormons, had left the city previous 
| to the hour appointed for the troops to enter, so that they 
| marched in at 3 o'clock through a city whose streets were as 
| desolate, for the most part, as those of Naples after an earth- 
quake. Out of 1000 houses in Nauvoo, not one hundred are 
tenanted. 

It is stated in this correspondence, that SEVEN powder plots 
had been dug up, one within fifteen feet of the front door of 
the temple, which rears its head majestically above the deso- 
lation. 

On Friday the posse was all disbanded , excepting one hun- 
dred men, who are to remain for a few days as a guard to the 
| city. The new citizens are also organizing themselves for the 
same purpose. 

The St. Louis Republican says: ‘Every boat from Keokuk 
is crowded with Mormons, who have ieft Nauvoo in compli- 
| ance with the stipulations of the late TREATY.” 

It appears the Mormons are ina very destitute condition; 


many are on the road to the new Mormon city, VOREE. 
[Cin. Com. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


IMPORTANT. 

DEsPATCHES SENT.—Our advices from Mobile of the I3th 
inst., state that the steamship Princeton left on the evening 
before, direct for Chagres on the Isthmus of Darien, taking 
out Lieut, Lee as bearer of despatches to the Pacific Squad- 
ron. 

The Princeton arrived at Mobile onthe 11th, provisioned, 
| took in waterand coal, and got under head way in two days— 
remarable speed that. The Princeton has instructions to car- 
ry Lieut. Lee to Chagres, whence he will cross in two days to 
Panama, deliver his despatches to Captain Nicholson, and re- 
turn immediately, should he find him there; but should he 
have left, he is to be foHowed until found, in which case, Lieut. 
Lee will write back at once; the Princeton remaining at Cha- 


gres until he returns in person, or communicates by letter, af- 
ter which the ship returns again to Pensacola. 

The object of the great expedition used in getting the 
Princeton ready and at sea in two days is to get out despateh- 





j es to the Pacific squadron before those carried out by the 
Spitfire, can be acted upon. The present instructions being, 
we learn, as pacific az the former enes were hostile. 

Tue Mormons.—We havea mostdismal account of the 
condition of the Mormons who undertook to migrate to Cali- 
fornia, but stopped ata place agreed on between them and 
Col. Allen, when the latter was desirous of raising a battalion 
from among them. They are tolocate on the Platte river, 
and there to remain for an indefinite period of time. They 
attempted to raise a crop for their subsistence, but failed to 
do so, and have abandoned the Platte, and,are now at Belle- 
vue, on the Missouri river, near the Council Bluffs. They are 
said to be ina starving condition, and nothing but the aid of 
the government, during the coming winter, will save many of 
them from death. President Polk, it is understood,. some 
time ago despatched an agent to their camp, toinquire in- 
to their condition—probably with a view of granting them 
some relief—and he is said to have returned to this city on the 
Gen. Brooke.—| St. Louis Republican, Sept.,21. 

THE LATEST accounts from the Red Sea announce that the 
cholera was making ravages along its coast.. At Medina the 
deaths amounted to 300 per day, and at Gedda to 25. Four 
cases had manifested themselves at Suez, which, however, had 
not proved fatal.—[ Pitts. Chron. 


NANTUCKET.—The amount of money collected in the Uni- 
ted States for the Nantucket sufferers is about $60,000. 





ARRIVAL OF DISCHARGED VOLUNTEERS.—The schooner 
Galena, Capt. Butler, arrived at this port last evening from 
Brazos Santiago, with fifty discharged volunteers. 

[N. O. Pic. 12th. 








Spicings. 





Prion was once brought before a judge more noted for pom- 
posity than sound sense. 

‘What is your business’ said the judge. 

‘I am a poet,’ said Prion. 

‘Oh! a poet? I have a brother who had the misfortune to be 
a poet,’ said the judge. 








Indeed! then we are in somewhat similar circumstances, for 
TL have a brother who has the misfortune to be a fool,’ said 
Prion. 





A gentleman more remarkable for the excellence of his ap- 
petite than for the brilliancy of his intellect, one morning re- 
marked at the breakfast table, as he rubbed his forehead with 
a yawn, “There is rather a singular sensation in my head to- 
day.” ‘Perhaps, my dear,” said his better half“you have got 
an idea in it.” 


One of the volunteers recently returned from the Rio 
Grande, furnishes the following as the way in which a Dutch- 
man who was on sentry duty, proclaimed the hour. The usu- 
al cry is “half past 10 o'clock, and all’s well.” The Dutchman 
had forgotten the precise words, and sung out at the top of 
his voice, “More as den o’ clock, and all ish better as goot.” 





‘Father,’ cried a young sweep, pointing toa well dressed 
man who was passing, ‘only lock! that’s a lawyer.’ 

‘Hush! hush! replied the more considerate senior, ‘he's 
more to be pitied. You don’t know what you may come to 
yourself!’ 

They tell a story about a yankee tailor dunning a man for 
the amount of his bill. The man said he ‘was sorry, very sor- 
ry indeed, that he couldn't pay it.’ 

‘Well,’ said the tailor, ‘I took you for a man that would be 
sorry, but if you are sorrier than | ain, I'll quit.’ 

‘Father, [ heard you say in the railroad cars yesterday, that 
you are in favor of low Farrs.’ ‘Lam.’ ‘I thoughtso, for 7 
saw you kissing our short servant girl this morning.’ 





‘Ah, John, my uncle has been in New York, and youra 
haint.’”. ‘Well, what ofthat—my uncle has been in jail, and 
yourn hain’t.’ 








“How long did Adam remain in Paradise before he sinned 2" 
asked an amiable spouse of her loving hnsband. 
“Till he got a wife,” was the very calm reply. 





A lady’s heart is said to be like a fiddle, because it is played 
on to the best advantage by a BEAU. 
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Cs CASES, 

Tuts paper will be issued every Wednesday, and will eom- 
prise two volumes per year, of over 200 pages each, with an 
index accompanying each volume—making it a desirable 
work for binding. 

The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from the 
pens of some of the best writers in the country, and will eon 
sist of 





POETRY, TALES, ESSAYS, &c. 
All of which shall bear a high moral and intellectual tone 
and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral ten- 
dency, nothing ofa partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ad- 


mitted. 
TERMS. 
1 year, single subscription, - - - - - - $2.00 
1“ clubs of five,- - - - - - - - - 800 
1 “a “ cu, | ARERR Se te a ee 15 00 


All subscriptions invariably in advance. 
The Editor will peside in Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, to whore 
allletters of business, all communications (post paid) and all 


exchanges must be directed. 
J. H. GREEN, Publisher. 
1044, Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LOCAL AGENTS. 
Bainure & Co., - - - 1044, Main st., Cincinnati, O. 
Gro. G. JoNEs, 14, West Fourthst., “ 
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L. CAPLINGER, - - - - - - + - Madison, Ind. 
JoHN B. CLARK, - - - - Manchester. 
DANIEL PLUMMER, - - - Lower Manchester. 
SAMUEL S. PARKE, - - - = = + Zanesville, O. 


MATTHEW GILLESPIE, - - - Putnam, “ 
C. R. CAMPBELL, - - - Lawrenceburgh, Ind. 
Nicuor & CARR, - 109, Main st., Wheeling, Va. 


J. Heron Foster, - - -_ Pittsburgh, Penn. 
A. Hyam, - - 11, Hill st., Baltimore, Md. 
HENRY BATES, - - - - Marietta, Ohio. 
CHARLES COALE. - - - - - Fallston Pa. 
D. JONEs. - - : - - Cleaveland O. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
James H. BROWN—WARNER M. BATEMAN—-DWIGHT 
C. CLEAVELAND—W. H. CHANEY. 


JOHN B. HALL, PRINTER. 
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